percent of all federal internal tax revenues. Even at the beginning of World War II they accounted for 10 percent of these revenues. Today they figure very lightly in governmental budgets, averaging only about 1 percent of revenues at the federal, state, and local levels.
The repeal of Prohibition did not signal the end of governmental attempts to control alcohol. On the contrary, a host of federal, state, and local agencies oversee the commerce of alcohol from manufacture through final sale. At the federal level, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms licenses manufacturers, wholesalers, and importers and regulates the advertising, size of containers, potency, and labeling of alcoholic beverages. It also collects around $5.5 billion each year from taxes on alcohol, with state and local governments taking another $6 billion (on total retail sales of over $60 billion).
Other federal agencies also have an influence on the price and availability of alcohol. The Department of Defense controls alcohol sales in clubs and post exchanges throughout the military. Eight million people are eligible to buy alcohol at these outlets, making this jurisdiction larger than that of many states. The Small Business Administration, since changing its rules in the late 1960s, has been lending money to the owners of taverns and liquor stores. And, as of this writing, the Internal Revenue Service's rulings on deductions for business-related meals and drinks countenance the three-martini lunch.
State and local governments have an even more prominent role in regulating the alcoholic beverage industry. They control almost every aspect of retail sale. All states set a minimum age for legal purchase, ranging from 18 to 21 years, and prescribe penalties for retailers who knowingly sell to underage customers. Most states restrict advertising, hours of sale, selling on credit, and so forth. The 21st Amendment left it to the states to decide if they wanted to remain dry. Many states have passed this option to local jurisdictions. In 1983 about 8 million of the United States' 226 million people lived in dry jurisdictions.
After Prohibition, 18 states created state or county liquor monopolies, to separate private profit from at least parts of the industry. The other states nnH the rwo^^t. ~f rvjii»va^a ^a^t-^A